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worldly considerations, and of course the old folk-superstitions, the magic
arts and customs, were kept alive. But later on the heathen myths vanished
before the light of the Gospel; the religion of the Scandinavian peoples
passed to a still higher level, and real Christian ardour began to animate
life as well as poetry.

The religion and the poetry of the Eddie lays evidently belong to an
upper class and not to the common people. One of the songs gives a
poetic paraphrase of the organisation of society, and here we meet with
a leisured class which maintains the higher civilisation, while slaves and
peasants are compelled to do the hard work. In recent times there have
been contending opinions about the social conditions amongst the old
Scandinavian peoples, and for want of sources we are reduced to making
inferences from rather vague indications. Nor is there any certainty that
the conditions were the same everywhere; in many respects we know
that they were not. The whole population was rural; it is more than
doubtful whether there was, at some two or three market-places, possibly
a small settled town-population. The people lived by farming, in the
forests of Sweden and Norway supplemented by hunting, on the coasts
by fishing. In Denmark and most of Sweden, the farming was carried on
by village communities; in Norway and Iceland, each man had his indi-
vidual farm. In both cases, individual ownership was only in embryo;
the virtual owner of the land was the family or the kindred, and the
head of the household had no right of alienating any part of the farm.
The first encroachment upon this family right came through the Canon
Law; but already before the introduction of Christianity there had
appeared a tendency towards economic individualism in connexion with
the aristocratic development of society.

It seems to be beyond doubt that in the whole of Scandinavia, from
the Viking age onwards, the aristocracy made an immense advance; war
as well as commerce brought wealth into single hands, and so there grew
up a class of estate-owners. From olden times, there existed the great
difference between slaves and freemen; but the class of slaves never
seems to have been very numerous in the Scandinavian countries, and
the freeman always had to work on his farm. Now arose a new class-
difference of more far-reaching consequences: a landed nobility formed
itself above the common farmers, and these to a great extent became
the lease-holders of the noble proprietors. This development did not
go on evenly in all parts of the three countries; in some parts, par-
ticularly in the forest lands of eastern Norway and northern Sweden,
it was counteracted by individual clearing on the waste lands. But,
whether slowly or fast, the aristocratic tendency asserted itself every-
where and could not be stopped. It must be noticed, however, that
the peasant class did not lose their liberty with their property; they
remained freemen, and as such they still were the typical basis of
society.
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